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PROGRESS. 


We have heard much during the last few years of 
Progress—by which seems to be generally meant an 
advance of the physical and moral conditions of society. 
To promote this progress by the education of the 
masses, and the diffusion of intelligence through all 
classes, has been a ruling object with many active 
minds; while, on the other hand, a portion of society 
has appeared almost as devoutly bent on establishing 
a retrogressive movement. Prominent as the idea has 
been amongst us, there are several misapprehensions, 
or imperfect apprehensions, regarding Progress. 

It has even been a question whether the destiny of 
humanity does really involve such an idea at all or 
not. Those who take the negative or doubtful view, 
point to large portions of the earth, as Asia and Africa, 
where, to all appearance, there has been no progress 
whatever for many centuries—in many parts of which, 
indeed, there has been retrogression. It may quite 
well be, however, that the movement is liable to inde- 
finite retardations, and even partial retrogressions, and 
yet be a true onward movement in the main. Geogra- 
phical accidents, producing isolation, paucity of popu- 
lation, or physical unhealthiness, have evidently much 
to do in determining the matter. Accidental conti- 
guity to rude warlike nations may cause a partially 
civilised one to be thrown back or effectually checked. 
Such things are to be admitted. Yet it may be 
questioned if even in those nations which appear to be 
the most stereotyped, there is not some small change 
almost constantly going on. The most receivable 
theory seems to be this—that, conditions being allowed 
to have an influence, the rate of the progress is rapid 
in proportion to the amount of time passed over: so 
slow at first as to be imperceptible ; then a little faster, 
so as to tell during a few centuries of history ; finally, 
so rapid, that one generation is sensibly in advance 
upon that which immediately preceded it. Thus the 
Asiatic nations, for example, may be only in one of 
those early stages of progress when the movement is 
so slow as to escape superficial attention. Supposing 
the same conditions to last, the next two or three 
thousand years of their history may present only a 
slight improvement of the rate of progress. But the 
chance, to be sure, is, that European civilisations will 
break in and communicate an external impulse entirely 
subversive of the present rate. Perhaps India is at 
this moment brought up by the British domination to 
about the ratio at which England itsclf was in the time 
of the Heptarchy. The last fifteen years have probably 
done more for China than any influences at work 
within her for progress during the last thousand, 


There is something sublime both in the vast space 
of time required for the problem, and the accidents by 
which it may be affected. In a rate like that of most 
Asiatic nations during the time we have any knowledge 
of them, a generation is nothing. The individual man 
wakes into the world, goes on labouring in his course 
through youth, maturity, and eld, and dies without 
having been able to appreciate the slow movement of 
that index on the dial of time. The dust and the me- 
morials of such a set of generations is of scarcely any 
more importance in the moral retrospect than that 
well-compacted mass of the leafy honours of many suc- 
cessive summers which we can trace in a stratum of 
peat-bog. But who can tell when the Interference is 
to take place? Amidst all the monotony, Providence 
brings, some morning, a fleet of strangers breathing 
totally different aspirations, and from that day the ratio 
of speed is changed. All old things begin to pass away, 
and men begin to find literally a new heaven and a new 
earth placed before them. 

Even in the most progressive nations a generation 
is not of much account. Amongst ourselves, seventy 
years pass, and produce only a number of minor 
changes. Manners are softened in some particulars ; 
improvements take place in matters affecting the con- 
veniency of life; classes of men take a more enlight- 
ened and liberal aspect. But it is given to few such 
spaces of time to see great revolutions in thought and 
opinion, in politics, in religion, or in the plan of society. 
The individual must be content to see only his small 
part of some of those grand movements, the issues of 
which form landmarks in history. It were well for the 
most forward class of minds to see and resign them- 
selves to this view of their lot. Seeing with tolerable 
fulness and clearness what society is working towards, 
they are apt to chafe themselves in vain efforts to 
realise what only shall be vouchsafed to their children’s 
children. Better to reserve themselves in a calm anti- 
cipation of the joys to come—glad to think that such 
things are to be, though they shall have gone far hence 
before they are. Minds of this class, by their vehe- 
mence, often retard the movement they desire to promote. 
It is just one of the fatal points in the history of all 
great causes, that first the tremendous obstructions 
raised by their injudicious advocates are to be over- 
come. But this is not all. By aiming directly at 
remote results, the efforts of the progressive are ren- 
dered of comparatively little avail, seeing that remote 
results are not to be immediately achieved. The true 
duty of all who wish to see the best interests of 
humanity developed, is to promote whatever interme- 
diate things promise a partial benefit towards the main 
object. The generation, in short, should seek to do 
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only a generation’s work. If it does that well, without 
attempting anything further, it will be more in the way 
of a true progress than it could be by the most energetic 
efforts to propel the general machine beyond the rate 
of speed which, in spite of everything, the general mind 
will determine. 

This counsel, it must be observed, is only applicable 
to extreme cases. It would not do to bind down every 
mind which entertains generous and aspiring views in 
behalf of humanity to some tame ideal of what is pos- 
sible to be done in any particular space of time. In 
fact they will not be so bound down. It is their nature 
to be ever pressing on the bounds of the practicable ; 
and this, within a certain limit, is an admirable and 
serviceable feature of such minds, tending to overcome 
petty difficulties, and really to produce an acceleration 
of the mass of inertia. One could almost say that there 
is an idea of progress seated in human nature, and filling 
a space in what may be called the end or final cause of 
life. Most men will be conscious, in the latter part of 
their course, of having originally burst in upon it with 
a vague consciousness that there was something to be 
done in the world which they were to have a share in 
doing. It led them on from year to year, always per- 
haps getting a little duller, according as it was found 
unverified, but yet always exercising a sustaining power 
and forming a lively enjoyment, until at length the 
approach of the night, which closes man’s work, turned 
their thoughts to other objects too apt to be neglected 
in the noon and pride of the day. We had almost 
said that a sense of the vanity of the feeling at last 
steals over the mind; but surely that cannot be vanity 
which has an evident place amongst the influences by 
which the great ends of Providence are worked out. 
A man’s day’s work is not a vanity because he sits 
down weary and perhaps disgusted with it at the close. 
Neither is this impulse a vanity merely because its 
force is at last spent. Its effects remain, though per- 
haps too small to be appreciable. With a reflecting 
mind the worst disappointment that can take place will 
be that attending the correction of the original idea 
that something great and definite was to be done, and 
to be seen done. In at length finding that we can only 
do our part, and that perhaps a small part, towards 
some huge result to be realised long after we shall be 
forgotten, our sense of power will be sensibly mortified ; 
but still we may rest tolerably satisfied with the con- 
sideration, that we have done all that God designed a 
single generation to do in the case. It is scarcely 
necessary, moreover, to suggest that some higher pulse 
of joy is yet to be awakened in another state of being 
in looking down on the accomplishment of the good 
work to which our mortal hands contributed. 

Although there certainly is some such impulse as 
this in human nature, it obviously is of very diffe- 
rent degrees of force in different nations. How vivid 
among the Anglo-American people—how dull amongst 
the Esquimaux! But so also is the sense of beauty 
dull or brutified amongst some people. So also are 
some nearly deficient in industrial inclinations. If 
_—_ or at least inactive, amongst the great majority 

of mankind, so also can it be dispensed with as a source 
of enjoyment. The poor wanderer of the desert, the 
miserable savage, the neglected low-living portions of 
Celtic nations, as the Highland cotters t our- 
selyes, will be found content if they only can obtain 
immediate daily necessaries. Sad, indeed, it is to 
reflect how to sO many on the face of the earth, and 
from age to age, this mortal life is little better than that 
of the coral insects or the siliceous which 
only leave their dust for future to tread 
upon! The fact ny perpen ts import in the Great 
Design, though we do not readily see it. But it may 


meanwhile be allowable to congratulate ourselves on 
having attained a point so different in human progress, 
when, in the very Sidon of that and our 
workings upon it, some of the purest sources of happi- 
ness are laid open to us. 


MORAN SHILLELAH. 


Some years ago a packet-boat, in which I had sailed 
from an English port to cross the Channel, was fearfully 
tossed about in a squall, and finally driven into the 
open sea far from the place of her destination. The 
passage, which was generally made in a single day, 
thus became long and perilous; and it was no small 
relief when, after being eleven days at sea, we hailed 
the brig Swallow. It received on board the passengers 
and crew, and took in tow the remains of our little 
vessel, with its broken mast and shattered rigging. 
Among the passengers was an aged and venerable- 
looking Irish priest, whose name, I learned, was Murphy. 
He was accompanied by a lad-—an object perhaps as 
revolting, at first sight, as any that ever wore the sem- 
blance of human form. Moran Shillelah had been an 
idiot from his birth: he had reached his eighteenth 
year without having acquired a single idea; he had no 
articulation, and his only talent appeared to be that of 
imitating with tolerable exactness the movements which 
he witnessed. In the midst of the storm he assisted 
the sailors, accompanying their nautical strains with a 
singular one of his own, consisting simply of ‘ La-la,’ 
like the song of a nurse putting a child to sleep. These 
syllables were modulated to every tone, and made to 
express every emotion of the poor creature, from the 
highest joy to the deepest despair or wildest terror. 
Whether he performed his devotions, or climbed along 
the masts, or partook of the sailors’ rations, or received 
a glass of grog or quid of tobacco from his new friends, 
or suffered a manual intimation of the awkwardness of 
his work, it was the same ‘ La-la,’ varied by intonations, 
which determined its meaning. At night he crept to 
the feet of the priest, and fell asleep, lulled by the roar- 
ing of the wind and the motion of the vessel’s pitching 
and tossing, which kept alarm awake in every bosom 
but that which never harboured a hope or fear for the 
future. The assiduous and self-possessed conduct of 
Moran in the time of danger gained the good-will of 
the sailors ; and when he was transferred with us to 
the Swallow, its crew became no less favourably dis- 
posed towards him. 

The fate of Moran was as sudden as it was melan- 
choly. One day he fell from the top of the mast, 
dashed his head on a hatchway, and was killed on 
the spot. Every one on board seemed concerned for 
the event—the cabin-boys, who used to smile and nod 
when he passed them; the officers, who had some- 
times given him brandy; the old sailors, who had re- 
peated his monotonous ‘La-la’—all seemed to have lost 
something ; but poor Father Murphy was inconsolable. 
The crew desired to bury him as a comrade ; and the 
priest consented that they should use their own rites 
and customs, on condition that, during the ceremony, 
he might read the Latin prayers of the Romish ritual. 
The body was sewed up in a hammock, wrapped in 
sailcloth, and stretched on a trellis, which is generally 
used for this purpose ; two cannon-balls were deposited 
at the feet, and this mummy-like object was placed 
—— two gun-carriages on the middle-deck. 

In ordinary cases, eleven in the morning is the hour for 
funeral solemnities in English vessels; but in the present, 
the state of the weather occasioned a delay. The night 
came, dark, gloomy, and stormy’; numerous lanterns 
were lighted, and attached to the bulwarks at regular 
distances ; and the great mast, hung with lamps up to 
the yard, ‘swung with its burthen of brightness before 
the breeze, which was freshening every moment. The 
great bell summoned the crew: every head was un- 
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renown were engraved; I have witnessed funerals 
rendered pompous by the vanity, theatrical by the 
affected grief, or revolting by the party spirit that 
directed the ceremonies: and who is there that has not 
observed mercantile speculation and thoughts of gain 
following the most lamented to their long home? But 
a funeral service on board a ship at night, and in a 
storm, banishes every trivial thought; and never did I 
witness obsequies more affecting than those of poor 
Moran. Imbecile as he was, and the most helpless of 
mortals, the idiot was the acknowledged possessor of 
a human, an immortal spirit; and now two different 
religions met to honour his burial: the wind and storm 
chanted his funeral dirge ; and a crowd of brave 
mariners stood uncovered round his corpse ! 

The sea ran high, and the prayer-book of the old 
priest was drenched with the dashing waves and pour- 
ing rain, as he murmured his solemn litany. There 
was no English chaplain on board, and the captain took 
on himself the office of reading aloud the service of the 
Reformed Church. The bell ceased its tolling ; all the 


reverential silence. When the captain pronounced the 
words, ‘ We therefore commit his body to the deep to 
be turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection, 
when the sea shall give up her dead,’ the trellis was 
heaved into the water; the body, weighed down by the 
cannon - balls, was engulfed, while the trellis, being 
lashed to the bulwarks, remained hanging by the ship’s 
side. All was over; the stormy night gave place to a 
calmer day, and we landed at Ostend. 

On the following day it was my lot to be again Mr 
Murphy’s fellow-traveller, and on our way to Paris he 
related to me the story of the poor idiot in the follow- 
ing words :— 


His mother was a widow, who lived some years ago 
in one of the suburbs of Dublin. A little stall, on 
which apples and cakes were exposed for sale, consti- 
tuted all her wealth, and this unfortunate child the sole 
object of her care and affection. Never was a creature 
so low in the scale of being honoured with the human 
name. That continual swinging of the body which you 
have remarked, and the senseless repetition of the syl- 
lables ‘ La-la,’ made up the sum-total of his existence. 
His confidence in his mother seemed the only instinct 
by which he was allied to humanity. Some school- 
boys in the neighbourhood of the stand delighted in tor- 
menting him, and he had neither strength nor spirit to 
act on the defensive. When stones were thrown at him, 
he crouched down, and clung to her side, repeating his 
plaintive cry. The poor widow was herself a helpless 
enough being, and could scarcely even protect her little 
store against the depredations of the boys. She went 
by no other name than ‘ the idiot’s mother,’ and it were 
useless to relate the many cruel tricks that were played 
upon her. It is true she was ugly, decrepit, and dis- 
eased ; and her cry of rage against her persecutors was 
less like the human voice than the nocturnal hooting 
of the owl. I had occasion almost daily to pass the 
corner of College Street, where she kept her stall. At 
first the sight of the child—half-brute, half-man— 
appeared disgusting, and there was little in the mother 
to mitigate the repulsive feeling; but in the end my 
pity was awakened, and my interest deeply excited. 

If that flat head, with low, sloping forehead, hanging 
jaw, and projecting eye, hardly animated by a vacant 
stare, made one ready to shrink with horror, God 
Almighty, whose works are incomprehensible, had 
placed a heart under this ungainly and almost brutal 
exterior, a soul of exquisite tenderness, though igno- 
rant of itself. Moran was beneath many a brute in 
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covered, the rain beat on the naked foreheads of the | ing. His mother was all the world to him: when 
men, and the spray dashed over the mortal remains | he saw her pray, he imitated her gestures; and at 
of the idiot. I have seen coffins on which names of | night, when she had lain the 


sailors pressed around the bier, and kept profound and | bosoi 


down on her mat in 
garret where she lodged, he would kneel and kiss her 
feet, murmuring an imperfect litany. No articulate 
sounds escaped his lips ; it was a mental orison without 
human words. Surely the idea of God had never 
entered that narrow head; and yet I know not what 
hymn of gratitude and love may have thus arisen. It 
seemed a mechanical and instinctive piety towards 
God and towards his mother: he saw a | through 
her; she was to him the visible image religion, 
morals, social life, the past, the present, the future. 
In the morning, at five o’clock, when she went to take 
her usual stand, he kept a little in advance, looked all 
round to see if the enemy was in ambuscade, and if he 
perceived the object of his terror, he ran back, pulled 
her gown, shrieked his ‘ La-la’ with a loud and ter- 
rified voice, and thus put her on her guard. At night, 
when she folded her stall, and returned home to bed, 
carrying her goods on her head, and holding the boy 
by the hand, the children of the purlieus used to run 
shouting after the idiot ; but he hid his head under her 
old black apron, and sought protection in the maternal 
m. 


These wretched beings, who lived but for each other, 
began to excite my interest, and I endeavoured some- 
times to relieve their poverty. In this deep and 
disinterested maternal love I found a refutation of 
Rochefoucauld’s doctrine; for what enjoyment could 
she hope from Moran? The idiot absorbed half of her 
slender gains, and much of her time also was spent in 
tending the wretched object that could neither put on 
his clothes, nor attend to the most common wants of 
his own life. But had you seen her. frantic despair one 
evening that she had left her stall for a few minutes, 
and missed him on her return, or thé relief when she 
found him soon after in the midst of the highway, 
flying from a troop of juvenile banditti, screaming 
his two syllables with a strength that revealed the 
extremity of his distress ! 

One day I was surprised to see neither the woman 
nor child at the corner of College Street. I knew 
where she lived, and went to see what had happened. 
Perhaps you have never seen a garret in the purlieus 
of Dublin, and I will not distress you with its nee 
tion. I found the poor woman lying dead, the id 
stretched beside the corpse, holding it in a close 
embrace, and singing his melancholy ditty in a voice 
more plaintive than ever. Though incapable of 
sentences himself, he seemed at times to 
in part what was said to hira. On seeing me enter, 
accompanied by some people of the house, he rose and 
fixed his tearful eyes on us; his hand pressed that of 
the corpse, and his intonation became deeper, as he 
looked from us to it, and repeated, ‘ La-la!—la-la!’ 

He allowed himself to be removed from the body, 
and sat down on the ground in a dark corner. 

‘What shall we do with him?’ asked the landlord. 
The idiot lifted a handful of the dust which la 
thick on the floor, sprinkled it vacantly on his h 
and began again to cry in a clear, sharp, piercing voice, 
‘ La-la!—la-la!’ 

It wrung my heart to witness the affection of the 
poor imbecile. I got the mother buried, and took 
Moran home to my parsonage. For a time he was 
inconsolable. During the whole of the first year he 
repeated every morning the syllables with which he 
used to wake his mother, and in the evening he 
searched for her and cried. At length, the ceremonies 
of our worship caught his attention, and diverted him 
from his sorrow: pH gl Fm Ne 
peasants, kneeled as an deco- 
rum in the chapel. To lsten to the chanting, to inhale 
the incense, to light the tapers, to follow the 


ing, but above man in the faculty of lov- 


sions, became the only pleasures of Moran 
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and it would have been barbarous to forbid them. By 
seeing the mass so often celebrated, he learned to per- | had 
form the easy duties of an acolyte; and the attachment 
he had shown towards his mother was gradually trans- 
ferred tome. If I was sick, he stayed by my pillow; 
if I was absent for some days, he crouched in a corner 
of the parsonage, and refused to eat. It might be but 
the mechanical fidelity that a dog has for its master ; 

but it gained on the heart of a poor priest excluded by 
his vows from more tender ties, and Moran 

very dear to me, in spite of his imbecility. 

I was appointed to a curacy in one of the wildest 
districts of the south. It was a perfect paradise of 
verdure, the wildest portions of it exhibiting brilliant 
mosses, and rocks enamelled with flowers. My parsonage 
was situated near the banks of the Suir, in the county 
Tipperary—a kind of grotto, artificially ornamented, 
serving me for a dwelling. There are many Roman 
Catholic parsonages of this kind in the remoter parts 
of Ireland, formed in caves, and buried in the moss. 
If the beauty of the landscape, and the profound quiet 
of my retreat, were sources of delight, I found in the 
barbarism of my flock abundant cause of sorrow. It 
was impossible to discover exactly why they fought, 
but they fought continually. There seemed to dwell 
among them a thirst for blood, a passion for murder, 
without the hope of any advantage to be gained from it; 
the bad elements of human nature, the mark of Cain, 
was in them and on them. They complained of nothing; 
expressed no sense of grievance; yet grouping them- 
selves under different leaders, they killed each other in 
drink or in play just to pass the time; to feel life astir 
within them, to create a sight and an object of inte- 
rest. Factions which neither aimed at nor accomplished 
anything, had their chiefs; and wars which had no 
object, had their trophies of death. Their parties of 
pleasure were almost invariably scenes of blood: these 
people had nothing to lose but their lives, and these 
they exposed in very sport. In many cases the exaspe- 
ration of political and religious animosity added stimulus 
to this native bravura, and reyenge perpetuated it from 
generation to generation. The history of these peasants 
was composed of tragic, hideous scenes, mingled in 
_ fashion with reckless folly, and even mirthful 
glee. 

Moran and I lived as we could amid this savage 
population. I was beloved, and the poor imbecile was 
pw more venerated than myself. He never spoke; 

was obviously unmoved by human passions; and 
this alone, in a place where religion was pushed to 
fanaticism, was sufficient to stamp him with a preter- 
natural character. In the eyes of the Tipperary 
peasantry Moran was like a marble saint that had 
descended from the Gothic pilaster. As he had been 
sheltered from persecution ever since he lived under 
my protection, and now more than ever felt he had 
nothing to fear in the sanctuary of the little chapel, 
all his former timidity was gone: when he passed 
among the people, dressed, as he chose always to be, 
in the canonical habit of an acolyte, they saluted him 
with the deepest respect, and he replied by making the 
sign of the cross. You cannot conceive what was the 
influence of Moran’s presence in the chapel! His 
silence, his measured chant, his slow step, his vacant 
eye, separated him from human kind, and to these 
ignorant pegple he seemed a messenger of Heaven—a 
being above our race! 

I had been about six months in this parish, and the 
fame of Moran’s sanctity had spread more than twenty 
miles round. One morning I could not find him; he 
had left the house at daybreak, and all my search for 
him proved fruitless. Three weeks elapsed, and still I 
could hear no tidings of him, when we met again under 
singular circumstances. 

The county of Tipperary agp ye bgp the quarrels 
of two parties, the Caravats Shanavests — 


gm cravats and old coats. On both sides heroes 

been hanged, and the felons received popular 
canonisation. To tell you why they were enemies is 
more than I can do; they.seemed to hate each other 
instinctively, under the influence of some hereditary 
party spirit which few of themselves could explain. 
The fair days were especially consecrated to the display 
of their martial fury. On these occasions my pastoral 
authority was utterly powerless; even the civil and 
military force failed to make any impression on their 
habits. 

One day in August—a fair day—the heavens 
shone in all their glory, and the beautiful. valley 
of the Suir presented a lovely aspect. I rose early, 
and left my dwelling, sad in spirit, I confess, for the 
absence of the boy. I climbed a neighbouring hill, 
surmounted with the ruins of a fortress whose interior 
stairs had resisted the ravages of time, and here I sat 
down. I watched the long windings of the clear, deep, 
rapid, powerful river, which set in motion so many 
corn-mills in its course, and without overflowing its 
banks, filled with an abundant stream the verdant bed 
which nature had assigned it. ‘Here,’ I said, ‘is an 
emblem of genius combined with virtue ; here is energy 
without violence, depth with calmness, and riches with- 
out excess.’ In the midst of my reflections, my eye 
wandered over the village of Golden, near which a 
great many people were collected. I was surprised at 
their silence; some were seated on the sides of the 
ditches, others formed into groups scattered over the 
market-place, but all perfectly quiet, and apparently 
without occupation or excitement. 

Now I heard the sound of horses and arms, and per- 
ceived to the left, at the foot of the hill, a detachment 
of cavalry, accompanied by magistrates on horseback, 
and a battalion of infantry. It was evident that a 
disturbance was expected, and I hastened down with 
sad forebodings. The fair was over; the sale of the 
cattle had been hurried through; no one had dreamed 
of overcharging on the one hand, or cheapening on the 
other; and the peasants, leading away their cows and 
sheep, seemed impatient to clear the field for the 
combatants. I found myself in the midst of gigantic, 
half-naked men, armed with heavy clubs; peasants 
concealing knives and pike-heads under their brown 
coats ; looks of fury and hatred in every countenance ; 
and too plain it was to me that the storm was about 
to burst. Just then the bugle sounded, and the soldiers 
filed off. Called out to suppress the commotion, and 
seeing no appearance of it, the authorities had beaten 
a retreat, satisfied that there would be no occasion for 
their interference. Scarcely were they a quarter of a 
mile off, when a long shout burst from the multitude. 
To the cry succeeded a fearful pause; the ranks 
formed; the two hostile parties, each about fifteen 
hundred strong, who had been long interdicted by the 
priest of the adjoining parish from the pleasure of 
muadering each other, advanced into this valley, which 
was without the pale of his jurisdiction. Most of them 
were half-naked, and their weapons consisted of clubs, 
knives, pikes, swords, and sticks. In front of the 
Caravats walked a little child, dragging a sack on the 
ground, and crying with all its might, ‘ Twenty pound 
sterling for the head of the Shanavest!’ In less than 
a minute the hostile force turned out from the neigh- 
bouring thicket, and the infant herald was struck down 
with a stone. My blood froze at the sight! I rushed 
towards the madmen in the hope of restraining them 
by a religious influence. Stones were flying thick 
around me; I was struck on the shoulder by an enor- 
mous flint, which knocked me down, and I fell between 
the two bands. I was not recognised, and my secular 
costume inspired no respect among these furies, most 
of whom were from the neighbouring villages, and did 
not know me. en oe eee 
to death in the onset. After lying a few minutes, I 
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know not how many, stunned by the violence of my 
fall, I opened my eyes again. Both armies were on 
their knees, and there proceeded from these masses 
neither cry of triumph nor groan of discontent, but 
a long deep sob. Some sudden, strange feeling of 
remorse had seized the whole multitude. I felt a pro- 
tecting hand on mine, and near me was an unknown 
being, covered with a white surplice, kneeling with a 
crucifix in his hand, and murmuring prayers. As soon 
as I attempted to rise, the joyful intonation of ‘ La- 
la!’ burst from his lips, and I recognised the idiot 


'y. 

Moran had been induced to accompany some other 
devotees on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St Patrick, 
and returned at the critical juncture in full costume. 
He was barefooted, enveloped, as I have said, in a 
surplice, carrying the bell at the end of a stick, the 
rosary hanging at his breast, and an enormous cross, 
with which he had furnished himself in my sacristy, 
surmounting his staff. Having seen me fall in the 
midst of the enraged combatants, he had advanced 
fearlessly to the spot, stretching out his crucifix towards 
both parties alternately. He was believed of course 
to be a celestial mediator, and the people prostrated 
themselves in adoration. WhenI looked around, there 
were above three thousand men in the valley, all 
silent, and gazing on the idiot with surprise and 
emotion. The chief of the Caravats kissed the end of 
his girdle, but the leader of the Shanavests was dead. 
I was carried home, and the two armies dispersed. 
Moran and I of course become more than ever 
inseparable; and when I had occasion to make this 
journey to Paris, to secure the property of a deceased 
relative, he could not be left behind. 

‘My poor, dear Moran!’ sobbed the priest, as he 
finished his narration. 


POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


Tuere are few persons in the middle and upper ranks 
of life who, in their meditative moments of joy or 
melancholy, do not feel that they are thinking poetry, 
and do not recall unconsciously from the recesses of 
their memory some snatches of sympathetic song. The 
poetical pieces commonly summoned by this electric 
process belong, perhaps in undue proportion, to a single 
mind, which has contrived to place itself en rapport with 
a wider circle than usual of the refined and intellectual 
of its fellows. The very power, however, thus exercised 
over the heart defeats the claims of the poet to personal 
consideration; for his thoughts are ours, the images 
that spring up in our fancy are its native produce, and 
even the sweet tinklings of rhyme that haunt and be- 
witch our ear seem, through old habit, like the inborn 
music of our own soul. Numberless are the incidents 
of our daily existence which give rise to this refining 
process, conferring a moral life upon the material one, 
and spiritualising Circumstance, ‘the unspiritual god.’ 


Touched by this magic, My Own Fireside are words of | P® 


power which fill our eyes with delicious tears; the 
Youngling of the Flock—‘ the loveliest and the last’ 
—becomes the dove of our weary ark ; the flow of time 
is sanctified by the memories of Ten Years Ago; the 
first Gray Hair on the brow we love is associated with 
on of imperishable beauty ; the Death of the First- 

is hallow ed to our hearts by its agonies and con- 
aiuinen and to our fancies by the image of the gentle 
mother trying to impart the comfort she does not 
feel— 


$ =A oa ae chid me that I mourned a doom so blest 
Had : not her own deep grief burst forth in tears as wild 


These are the titles of only a few of certain gushes of 
song that many men of the present day will feel to 
well up in their hearts in the ordinary circumstances 
of life; and yet, notwithstanding their being constantly 
reminded by the various printed selections of English 
poetry, many of them are ignorant, or at least can 
only recall the fact after consideration, that they are 
indebted for them all to Alaric Watts. 

- The writer of purely imaginative poetry is in a 
different position. His appeals are not to the heart, 
but to the cultivated faculties. He trains the mind to 
appreciate his own conceptions, and his identit, 
never lost sight of even in his loftiest flights. It is 
for this reason among others that we hail with great 
pleasure the appearance of the collected works of a poet 
of the opposite stamp, and in a volume of unrivalled 
taste and elegance ;* but before coming to the book 
in a more special manner, we would indulge in a few 
remarks on the style of poetry which is the forte of 
our author. 

The idea that the farther down we go in society, the 
more nearly we approach the state of nature, is not 
peculiar to a spurious philosophy: it infects. even 
poetry and poetical criticism. Thus in all ages the 
poetical language of nature has been put into the 
mouths of herdsmen and shepherdesses; and from the 
idyls of Theocritus and the eclogues of Virgil, down to 
the calendar of Spenser and the pastorals of Browne 
and Pope, we find the muses and the god of love con- 
sorting habitually with the tenders of cattle. This 
conjunction seems odd to those who are acquainted 
with the manners of these lowest classes of society, 
these unskilled workers of our own time, and they 
make no scruple of suspecting that the pictures it gives 
rise to are absurd and unnatural. Poets may make 
an escapade from the world of life to the world of 
imagination ; but when they forsake the realities they 
know for the realities they do not know, they are 
no more likely to be successful than their pastoral 
brother Des Guetaux, who haunted the fields for a whole 
season with a crook, a pipe, a sword, and the court 
jacket invented as a badge of distinction by his master 
Louis XIV., to qualify himself for writing naturally 
about sheep and shepherds ! 

It must be admitted, however, that the swains of 
the classical pastoral do not belong to the present 
working-day world, and that Pope even proposed that it 
should be lawful to endow them with some unshepherd- 
like smattering of astronomy, as well as some notions 
of piety to the gods. But more recent writers conceive 
that in the humbleness of the employment, and the 
destitution it implies of all social conveniencies, lies 
the charm of natural poetry; and in imitating the 
ancients, they would copy Theocritus only in his rus- 
ticity. The poetry of a more advanced stage of society 
is stigmatised by them as conventional: the muse is 
held to be absurdly out of place in a drawing-room ; 
and the affections that swell beneath an embroidered 

corsage are as artificial. Such notions have 
distorted at times even the genius of Wordsworth, and 
rhaps have permanently injured his fame. A soul 
like his should have known that we are only now 
advancing gradually towards our state of nature—that 
we are in the midst of our progress from the seed to 
the full-grown tree—and that the angel Poetry has 
been appointed by God to attend our steps whither- 
soever we go. No poet of the heart requires to look 
for his thoughts and images beyond the position in 
which he is himself placed in society. The world is 
full of song, if our ears can only catch and our souls 
comprehend it; and we but lose the music that is 
actually around us in listening to the indistinct sounds 
that float in the vague and mysterious distance. For 


as mine |’ 


* Lyrics of the Heart, with other Poems. By Alaric A. ba 
With Forty-one Engravings on Steel. London: Longman. 1851. 
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this reason the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ considered 
as a poem of the affections, is a far finer pastoral than 
the ‘ Aminta’ of Tasso. 

The popularity of Alaric Watts’s poems is owing to 
his nice, perhaps instinctive perception of the truths 
thus alluded to. He finds his muse, not in the fields, 
not in the woods, not on the mountains, not in the 
depths, but at the light, warm, elegant fireside of our 
middle ranks :— 


* My own fireside! Those simple words 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 

Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy mine eyes. 

What is there my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide ; 

Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own—my own fireside ?” 


His instrument is neither the Doric reed nor the lofty 
harp, but that sweet sympathetic lute whose only plec- 
trum is the passing wind— 


* A wild, Holian lute, whose strings, 
By nature swayed, no sounds impart, 
Save when some fitful feeling flings 
Its breeze-like impulse o’er my heart ; 
But waking gentle echoes oft, 
Where prouder strains might fail to move— 
Fond, brooding thoughts, and visions soft, 
Of fireside peace, and home-bred love.’ 


The work is characteristically dedicated to his wife, 
to whom he presents, with kindly, loving, yet courtly 
gallantry, the revelations not only of his inner life, but 
of his personal and social existence; and the fitness 
of this dedication will be recognised when we say that 
Mrs Watts is the author of some of the pieces which 
rank with all but the best of her husband’s. 

In the ‘ Poet’s Home’ we are presented, in poetical 
language, with a picture of the every-day scene with 
which taste and competence would surround a refined 
and intellectual man of the middle rank; and it is 
curious to compare it with the ‘Home of Taste’ of 
Ebenezer Elliott, where the proud mechanic, ‘rich as a 
king, and less a slave,’ sits throned in his elbow-chair 
pg Pema with his foot resting on an actual car- 
pet! ey are both homes of taste; the pieces are both 
genuine poetry ; and they both throw around our hearts 
the link, to use the words of the laureate of the working- 
classes— 

* the link 
Which binds us to the skies — 

A bridge of rainbows thrown across 
The wit of tears and sighs.’ 


The poet of Alaric Watts has more numerous and 
elegant requirements. You find your way to his cot 
through the wealth of wool and waters, and in 
entering, have to bend your head beneath the tendrils 
of the jasmine— 


* Bright confusion revels there, 
And seldom had a realm more fair: 
"Tis a wilderness of mind, 

Redolent of tastes refined ; 

Tomes of wild, romantic lore, 
Culled from Fancy’s richest store : 
(Caskets full of gems sublime 
From the teeming sea of Time ;) 
Poets, Fame herself hath crowned, 
People all the walls around. 


Mystic ents strew the ground 
Like the oracles profound . 


Of the hic prophetess, 
| And wo dithoatt ts guess ! 


Crystal vases filled with flowers 
Fresh from evening’s dewy bowers ; 
Knots of ribbon, locks of hair, 
Love-gifts from his lady fair ; 
Violets, blue as are the eyes 

That awake his softest sighs, 

And reward his love-sick lays 

With their smiles of more than praise ; 
Here, a broken, stringless lute ; 
There, a masquer’s antic suit ; 
Fencing foils, a Moorish brand, 
Trophies strange from many a land, 
Memory’s lights to many a scene 
Where his roving steps have been: 
Armour bright of one who bore 
Chivalry’s tried lance of yore ; 
Breast-plate rich, and shield of price, 
Veined with many a quaint device; 
Sword of proof, and mailéd glove, 
With the crested helm above ; 

And many a pictured form of grace, 
Many a sweet but pensive face, 
Stamped in beauty’s richest bloom, 
Sheds its halo through the room ; 
Like the amile of primal Light, 
Making even Chaos bright !’ 


All these are what Elliott calls ‘a bridge of rainbows’ 
across the gulf of wo; and Watts, with the same poetical 
philosophy, holds them forth as the true medicaments 
for a wounded and wearied mind. The following is part 
of a remonstrance to a friend who complained of being 
‘all alone :’— 


* Not all alone ; for thou canst hold 

Communion sweet with saint and sage ; 

And gather gems, of price untold, 
From many a consecrated page : 

Youth’s dreams, the golden lights of age, 
The poet’s lore, are still thine own; 

Then, while such themes thy thoughts engage, 
Oh, how canst thou be all alone ? 


Not all alone ; the lark’s rich note, 
As mounting up to heaven, she sings ; 
The thousand silvery sounds that float 
Above, below, on morning’s wings ; 
The softer murmurs twilight brings— 
The cricket’s chirp, cicada’s glee; 
All earth, that lyre of myriad strings, 
Is jubilant with life for thee ! 


Not all alone; the whispering trees, 
The rippling brook, the starry sky, 
Have each peculiar harmonies 
To soothe, subdue, and sanctify : 
The low, sweet breath of evening’s sigh, 
For thee hath oft a friendly tone, 
To lift thy grateful thoughts on high, 
And say—thou art not all alone! 


Not all alone ; a watchful Eye, 
That notes the wandering sparrow’s fall, 
A saving Hand is ever nigh, 
A gracious Power attends thy call— 
When sadness holds the heart in thrall, 
Oft is His tenderest mercy shown; 
Seek, then, the balm vouchsafed to all, 
And thou canst never be alone |’ 


With elegant tastes like these—a connoisseur of art, 
and a worshipper of music—it may easily be con- 
ceived how Alaric Watts, gifted with the power of 
flinging his thoughts into melodious verse, should have 
been able to exercise the influence we have described 
over the hearts and imaginations of others. Look, for 
instance, at his manner of recalling the image of one 
of those girl-loves whom even the man remem- 
bers with a start and a thrill, and a look of wonder and 
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— incredulity thrown into the abysm of the 


* We met when hope and life were new, 
When all we locked on smiled, 

And Fancy’s wand around us threw 
Enchantments sweet as wild: 

Ours were the light and bounding hearts 
The world had yet to wring ; 

The bloom, that when it once departs, 
Can know no second spring. 


What though our love was never told, 
Or breathed in sighs alone ; 

By signs that would not be controlled, 
Its growing strength was shown : 

The touch, that thrilled us with delight ; 
The glance, by art untamed ; 

In one short moon, as brief as bright, 
That tender truth proclaimed. 


We parted, chilling looks among; 
‘ wy be me gs -~ bowed ; 

nd blessings died upon my tongue 

I dared ast hecalhe slont— - 
A pensive smile, serene and bland, 

ne thrilling glance—how vain ! 
A pressure of thy yielding hand; 
e never met again ! 


Yet still a spell was in thy name, 
Of magic power to me; 
That bade me strive for wealth and fame, 
To make me worthy thee: 
And long through many an after-year, 
When boyhood’s dream had flown, 
With nothing left to hope or fear, 
I loved, in silence, on !’ 


The touch of nature in these lines, where the boy is 
represented as striving for wealth and fame for the sake 
of his girl-mistress, reminds one of the delicious verses 
of Motherwell to Jeanie Morrison. It is in such pas- 
sages that Watts is most powerfully felt; they rise upon 
us like thoughts and memories of our own, which we 
wonder to find appropriated by another. The following 
is one of these fine, and, we think, original thoughts :— 


* He never said he loved me; 
Yet the conviction came, 
Like some great truth that stirs the soul 
Ere yet it knows its name !’ 


Among the gems of this volume are descriptions that 
occur here and there of works of art. We can merely 
mention, as belonging to this class, the verses on a 
picture by Howard, ‘A Lady in a Florentine Costume,’ 
which is too long for quotation ; but we are tempted to 
rer two stanzas from a poem on the Sleeping Cupid 
of Guido :— 


* But who would wound a breast so passing fair ? 
Look ! in immortal beauty where he lies : 
His flushed cheek pillowed on his hand ; his hair 
Clustering, like sun-touched clouds in summer skies, 
Around his glorious brow ; his twice-sealed eyes 
With silken-fringéd lids, like flowers that close 
Their dewy cups at eve ; and lips whose dyes 
Rival the crimson of the damask rose, 

Wreathed with a thousand charms, all sweetness and 
repose. 


Hush! for a footfall may disturb his sleep ; 

Hush even your breathing, for a breath may break 

His visioned trance! But no, ’tis deep, most deep ; 

The last low sigh of evening fans his cheek, 

And stirs his golden curls ; the last bright streak 

Of parting day is fading from the west ; 

Dim clouds are gathering round yon mountain’s peak, 

Yet still he sleeps: and his soft-heavi hese 
Bright wings, brow, lips, and eyes, are redolent of rest.’ 


The reader will be struck with the gracefulness of 
manner so remarkable in these stanzas; but the follow- 
ing is quite a curious specimen of the mastery our poet 
has acquired over style. It is a paraphrase of the 16th 
and 17th verses of the first chapter of the book of 
iy ont 1h Aggnint ts ab to Reeamenny Seer 
ts kind :— 


* Intreat me not to leave thee so, 

Or turn from following thee ; 
Where’er thou goest I will go, 

Thy home my home shall be ! 


The path thou treadest, hear my vow, 
By me shall still be trod ; 
Thy people be my people now ; 
hy God shall be my God ! 


Reft of all else, to thee I cleave, 
Content if thou art nigh; 

Whene’er thou grievest I will grieve, 
And where thou diest, die! 


And may the Lord, whose hand hath wrought 
This weight of misery, 

Afflict me so, and more, if aught 
But death part thee and me!’ 


We regret that we must not illustrate our opening 
remarks by still finer specimens; for these, numerous 
as they are, have been already appropriated by the 
various books of selections that have from time to 
time appeared during the last score of years. It may 
be well, however, to inquire into the real merits of a 
poet so different from the rest of the tuneful throng 
around him; and this resolves itself into an inquiry 
into the relative merits of the-poetry of the imagina- 
tion and the poetry of the heart. The former was 
wholly unknown to the ancients; and although in this 
country its beginnings may be traced in the age of 
Elizabeth, a long interval followed, studded with illus- 
trious names, coming down even to our own day, all 
of which belonged to the original faith. At this epoch 
Shelley and Keats may be considered as the revivers, if 
not the institutors, of the imaginative school; and at 
the present moment there are few writers of note who 
do not belong to it. 

The defects of this school consist chiefly in its ex- 
travagance, for imagination in itself is an essential 
element of poetry; but its great error is, that its 
appeals are made to the few, not to the many—that 
it looks upon poetry as an exercise of the wit or 
ingenuity, not as an instinctive revelation of the heart. 
Read any one of its finest productions to a mixed 
audience of the learned, the ignorant, the vulgar, and 
refined, and see how small a proportion of the listeners 
will even affect to be stirred into vue or enthu- 
siasm! It has often occurred to us that the delight even 
of the initiated may have somewhat of the same origin 
as that which is inspired by one of those intricate pieces 
of music where a popular melody meanders, like a line 
of silver, through the cloud of wild variations that 
accompany it. We are bewildered and carried away 
by the art of the com , as he whirls us into un- 
known regions; but w we come once more upon 
the thread of genuine song, we recognise it with a burst 
of admiration which we suppose to be elicited by the 
composition as a whole. On this principle the exqui- 
site bits of nature we meet with in Tennyson redeem 


a ee ee 


which the learned can no more comprehend than _—- 
norant. Its sentiment is universal, though its 
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@ passing taste, then the world, from the Homeric era 
downwards, has been mistaken in its views of the catho- 
lie nature of poetry. But we venture to think that we 
are just now in one of those lulls that occur periodically 
in all the affairs of time, and that by and by we shall 
again listen to the master touch that makes ‘ the whole 
world kin.’ In the meantime, so far as the poetry of 
the affections is concerned, Rogers must be considered 
to occupy the vanishing point in the procession of the 
past, and Alaric Watts to follow, in the present genera- 
tion, with devout and reverent steps. 

So much for the nature of the poetry: with regard 
to the book, it stands, as we have said, among works of 
the kind unrivailed in taste and elegance. We are 
not in the habit of wearying our readers with notices 
of artists of whose genius we could offer no specimen 
in justification of our opinions; and all we shall say, 
therefore, on the subject of the illustrations is, that they 
are forty-one in number; and that, taking them gene- 
rally, they are exquisitely engraved after many of the 
first painters of the present and recent times. This, 
in fact, will be a permanent work; for if the poems 
should be hereafter reprinted in a cheaper form, the 
volume will still remain in the cabinets of the lovers of 


NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 


THE ZUYDER ZEE—-KAMPEN—THE DILIGENCE— ZWOLLE 
—FELLOW-PASSENGERS — MEPPEL—-WALK TO FREDE- 
RICKSOORD. 


Ir was on a bright Sunday morning that the steamboat 
in which I had taken my passage to Kampen started 
parety at six o’clock from the pier at the Haring 
akkerij, the general rendezvous of travelling craft. 
The view of Amsterdam, as seen from a distance on 
the IJ, is singularly novel and striking: the city seems 
to rise directly from the water without any solid foun- 
dation ; and but for the steeples, and here and there a 
higher edifice than common, you might fancy it to 
consist of a screen of houses only, for there is no raised 
background of streets or buildings, such as form pic- 
turesque effects in many towns on the coasts of other 
countries. Scarcely a shade of smoke was visible ; and 
the sloping sunbeams flashed and twinkled from gilded 
weathercocks, brightly-painted gables, and long rows 
of windows, shifting rapidly as our vessel cut the water. 
Preserttly we shot past the point where the IJ unites 
with the Zuyder Zee, and I had taken my last look of 
Amsterdam. We had left the pier in company with 
another steamer; but here our courses diverged: she 
was bound to Hoorn and the Helder, while our direc- 
tion lay across to the eastward. There was just breeze 
enough to temper the heat, and produce a gentle rolling 
swell, and make the trip agreeable. The shallowness 
of the water was indicated by its pale sandy hue, 
varied occasionally by a darker tinge as we passed over 
a deeper hollow. Its calms are not less acceptable 
to dwellers on its shores than to travellers on its sur- 
face ; for it is the most terrible watery foe with which 
the Dutch have to contend. At one time—about the 
tenth century, as is supposed —a fresh-water basin, 
Lake Flevo, lay somewhere in the region now covered 
by the pon bn half of the Zee. It received the Yssel, 
and discharged a stream into another lake, and from 
thence by the Vlie to the sea, then fifty miles distant. 
In 1170, Lake Flevo rose to such a height, that the 
water spread over the land as far as Utrecht, and the 
of that town caught fish from the walls. The 

ions of the lake, and the liability to further 
destruction, were greatly increased by this flood. In 
1230, one hundred thousand persons were drowned in 
Friesland ; and from this date the encroachments were 
rapid; the barrier islands on the sea-Woard were 
diminished in size, and the channels between them 


deepened, so as to admit the passage of large ships. 

the wasting action of successive inundations, the 

grew to nearly its present extent—80 miles long, 
and from 20 to 40 wide—by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. On some occasions the water has 
stood eight feet above the surface of the dikes in 
Friesland and Guelderland, which two provinces are 
most exposed to danger from the Zuyder Zee: in them 
the loss of life and property has been in the highest 
degree severe and lamentable. ‘The risk along these 
inland shores is far greater than on the Atlantic coast. 
The wind most dreaded is one which obeys the circular 
law of storms, beginning at the south, then sweeping 
gradually round, and blowing for a time from the north- 
west. This pours in such a heaped-up mass of water 
from the German Ocean and Arctic Sea, that the dams, 
except under extraordinary circumstances, are too low 
to repel it, and meadows and farms, towns and villages, 
are overwhelmed. The tide runs with great velocity 
through the channels between the islands, particularly 
at the Helder, or Hell’s-door, as the Dutch name sig- 
nifies, applied doubtless because of the furious currents, 
as was the term Hell-gate to the swift and confined 
tide-race in the East river, a few miles above New 
York, about which Washington Irving has written a 
pleasant legend. The growth of the Zuyder Zee 
(Southern Sea) has thus resembled that of the Haar- 
lemmer Meer, but on a much grander scale. The suc- 
cessful results in the drainage of the latter have led 
several enterprising individuals to believe that the 
larger expanse, or a portion of it, could also be laid dry. 
The average depth of the two is about the same, 
excepting certain cavities in the Zuyder which are very 
profound. Hence the formation of a barrier dike in 
water not more than twelve feet deep appears to be a 
less impracticable undertaking than would be supposed 
possible on a first impression. The project—as yet 
only talked of—is to construct a dike, with buttresses 
and floodgates across the narrowest part of the Zee, 
from Medemblik or Enkhuysen, on the peninsulated 
portion of North Holland, to Stavoren in Friesland. 
The reclamation of so large an extent of land would be 
an important addition to the safety and prosperity of 
the Dutch nation, and prove the most famous of their 
territorial conquests. The cost, as estimated, would 
be L.5,000,000 sterling. 

The distance from Amsterdam to Kampen is sixty 
miles: the passage occupies about six hours. We were 
for some time altogether out of sight of land. Gradually 
the isles of Urk and Schokland rose in the view. Had 
time permitted, I would have liked to visit one or the 
other of those lonely dependencies ; for a singular and 
primitive state of manners prevails among the inha- 
bitants. They build their houses above the ground on 
piles, and have but little communication with the main- 
land. The clergyman of each place would doubtless be 
able to speak French, and thus any difficulties from an 
unrefined provincial dialect would be overcome. 

There was remarkably little intercourse among our 
passengers: smoking was evidently a more acceptable 
occupation than talking, and not a few drank gin and 
bitters. However, I contrived to engage one in con- 
versation who knew a little French and English: he 
was ready to hear about the social habits and mecha- 
nical exploits of Englishmen. Indeed I scarcely spoke 
to a person in Holland who, next to his own country, 
did not profess the highest admiration of England, and, 
above all, for her noble example (so they called it) in 
free trade. The Great Exhibition, too, was a favourite 
topic; and if but half of those who declared their inten- 
tion of visiting it do really come, we shall have much 
ado to find accommodation for them. After a while, 
my companion observed that the English and the Dutch 
ought to be good friends, for there was so much in 
common ga the two languages ; ‘and if you go to 


Friesland,’ he added, ‘ you will find still more striking | 
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instances. Some words are precisely the same, and the 
saying goes— 
* Butter, bread, and green cheese, 
Is good English and good Fries.’ 


Towards noon the low shores of Overyssel and 
Guelderland came full in sight. We were approaching 
what looked like a long narrow reef; presently we 
turned its extremity, and had entered ‘what is called 
the Ketel diep, the channel which serves to prolong and 
render navigable the mouth of the Yssel. The com- 
bined action of the stream and the tides has here formed 
a shoal, which in some places rises above the surface of 
the water, and in others is strengthened by the usual 
means—bundles of willow sticks, so as to produce a 
continuous bank nearly two miles in length. Coarse 
tangle and flags grow from its muddy surface, and help 
to solidify it, and afford shelter for numerous flocks of 
sea-birds, which darted about in short jerking flights, 
and shrieked discordantly when disturbed by the noise 
of our paddles. Midway upon it stands a small rude 
hut, built of wattle and straw, tenanted by a fisherman, 
whose boat was moored close by: a more dreary resi- 
dence could hardly be imagined. Ten minutes more, 
and we were fairly within the river: on our left some 
hundred head of cattle were grazing in a spacious 
meadow—the Stads-veld, or common field of the town. 
Opposite, on the right, stood Kampen with its three 
spires, pleasantly situated on the rising bank. The 
town holds ancient rights over a portion of the adjacent 
Zee. From time to time land has been reclaimed from 
the water; and this has become so valuable, that the 
municipal imposts are lighter than at any other town 
in the country. Provisions are consequently cheap ; and 
Kampen has thus become a favourite residence of half- 
pay officers and other persons of moderate income. They 
can live here with small means in greater comfort than 
elsewhere. This fact would perhaps account for the 
multitude of respectable - looking people waiting the 
steamer’s arrival. The day before, I had made inquiries 
at the office in Amsterdam as to the best means of 
getting to Fredericksoord: but on this point the clerks 
were ignorant: they thought I might gain some infor- 
mation at Kampen. Immediately, therefore, on land- 
ing, I pursued my inquiries; for some time in vain, 
until the agent, pressing through the crowd that had 
gathered round, came up and said, ‘Mynheer, you 
must take the diligence to Meppel.’ This, on the map, 
did not appear to be the most direct route, but he 
assured me there was no other; I therefore paid my 
fare, which, instead of one florin, as advertised, was 
two and three-quarters, the difference being made be- 
cause I had not taken a ticket at Amsterdam for the 
whole distance. It was the only instance of advantage 
being taken of me during my journeyings. The dili- 
gence was waiting; I got into the coupé, where two 
young men were already seated, and off we went. 

Excepting occupation for the eye, I expected rather 
a dull ride; but we had scarcely cleared Kampen, when 
my opposite, addressing me in English, asked, ‘ Are 
you going to Zwolle?’ I was somewhat surprised to 
hear my native tongue~in this remote corner of the 
land, and well pleased to have the opportunity to con- 
verse with so intelligent an individual as he in question 
proved to be, In reply, I stated my intention to visit 
the pauper colonies at Fredericksoord, ‘ Ah,’ he said, 
‘ you don’t find many people who know much about 
them, or where they are. I don’t myself; but you wont 
be far wrong at Meppel. I should like to talk to you— 
my name’s Klinkenberg.’ 

The country we now traversed was less flat than 
at the south of the Zuyder Zee: the occasional 
elevations were, however, very slight, and large dis- 
tricts are flooded every winter. It is mostly pasture 
land, but wild-looking, and ill kept, showing that the 
Dutch are yet in the secondary or mechanical stage of 


agriculture. They have plodded through the rough 
preliminaries, and there remained stationary, making 
few or no endeavours after the refinements of cultiva- 
tion, notwithstanding that theological students receive 
instruction in agriculture, so as to be able to diffuse 
the knowledge in their respective parishes when they 
become ministers. Besides ditches, there must be a 
well-combined system of tile-drains before land can be 
brought into anything like a fertile condition; and 
steam must be employed instead of wind to remove the 
surplus waters. The latter element is too uncertain, for 
a freshet may occur while crops are on the ground, and 
destroy them, unless prompt means of drainage are at 
command, such as have produced extraordinary effects 
in .our Lincolnshire fens. A ten-horse power engine 
will drain a thousand acres. ‘The first cost of such a 
machine will be less than L.1 per acre, and its main- 
tenance afterwards 2s. 6d. per acre; and its work in a 
few days will exceed months of windmill drainage. 
It is easy to see that in implements and other agricul- 
tural appliances the Dutch are far behind the English. 
Still, improvements have been made; the impetus of 
free trade has roused an appearance, if not the reality, 
of enterprise in Holland. Even within the last two or 
three years, the lands on which we looked from our 
vehicle have changed very much for the better. A 
ready market for cattle and grain is the immediate ex- 
citing cause, and wherever I went, I heard the remark, 
* England has done well for Dutch farmers: if any one 
in our country is well off, it is the farmer. He has 
plenty of money, slaps his pocket, holds his head high, 
and goes into the towns and buys stocks.’ The latter 
practice is perhaps too prevalent, and money is invested 
in the ‘ Frankfort Threes’ or the ‘ Amort. Synd.’ which 
ought to be expended in improving the land. It is to 
be presumed that, with such advantages accruing to 
the exporters, the importers and consumers on this 
side are equally benefited. 

English is much studied in Holland: scarcely a 
mercantile counting-house in which one or more of the 
clerks cannot speak it, as well as French and German, 
in addition to their own language. M. Klinkenberg 
was no exception, and he, as in all other cases that 
came within my notice, preferred English to French. 
‘ We can speak French at any time,’ he said, ‘ but we 
are always glad to speak English whenever opportunity 
offers, for the sake of the exercise.’ He will never 
complain that I, for one, did not encourage his linguistic 
efforts to the utmost. He had been on business to 
Rotterdam, and was now returning to Groningen, his 
native place. It appears that the difficulty of obtaining 
a situation in Holland is not less great than in our 
own country. A youth is expected to enter a counting- 
house and work three or four years for nothing, after 
which he will receive a salary of 400 florins a year, 
raised subsequently to 600, 800, and 1000. Sometimes 
1500 are given, and my friend hoped to secure a post 
with this amount of emolument. To dress befitting his 
situation costs him 250 florins a year; 30 florins for a 
second-rate paletot, to say nothing of under-garments. 
Board and lodging costs from 30 to 60 florins a month ; 
and taking the highest rate, 1000 florins a year just 
enable a man to live respectably. Some, however, 
contrive to save from 100 to 200 florins annually out of 
their income. 

As the diligence was to stop for an hour at Zwolle, 


we agreed to dine ther. In due time we arrived at 
the town, the capital of Overyssel. The vehicle went 
at a walking pace through the streets, and stopped at 


the door of an hotel ; and here I found the walls of the 
public-room well furnished with maps, plans, time- 

tables, &e. We ordered a biefstuk, which was presently 
set before us, with pickles and potatoes, My request 
for a glass of beer received the reply which seems to be 
invariably given to foreigners in Holland, ‘ The beer is 
bad !’ whereupon we each took a quarter bottle of wine, 
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much to be wondered at. Besides which, by leaving 
some few articles of luxury and necessity to the people 
at small cost, the government carries out its policy the 
better—that is, with less of interference—in greater 
matters. Like ourselves, the Dutch have to provide 
an enormous sum every year in the shape of interest 
upon debt before the other demands of the state can be 


su) , 
was no lack of population along the line of 
route; wherever we a cot or two, or a 
village, there the peasantry were st lazily about, 
or lounging under the shade of a hedge, engaged in 
rustic gossip. All were dressed in their Sunday attire, 
and as nearly every man and boy wore a scarlet neck- 
erchief, the effect of their costume was enlivened. 
Some of the men had on tight-fitting striped vests of 
purple cotton, and loose drawers, decorated with 
numerous rows of glittering bell buttons, remin 
you of the tumblers and posture-masters that make 
their a at fairs. Every woman wore her oor 
ijzer, ear-iron, as it is called, whatever the metal may 
; but with the exception of a few who had on the 
gold plates peculiar to Friesland—extremely hot and 
heavy they are under a scorching sun—their heads 
were encircled with a fillet or hoop of silver or polished 
iron, from which a straight piece descended on either 
side, and covered the ears, just as is seen on the iron 
skull-caps of fighting men of former days. These were 
the embellishments of maidens and matrons. The 
youngest ny looked less comely, for their heads were 
covered with a tight-fitting cap of red cloth or cotton, 
bordered by what resembled a shaggy black worsted 
boa. The sight of them set you. thinking of woolly- 
headed African warriors frizzed up to look terrible on 


These cottagers get, as farm- 
labourers, from three to four florins a week wages; 
the average during summer is a half-florin a day; in 
cents (fivepence). Most of them, how- 
garden or smiall farm of their own, 
which is frequently cultivated by the wife, while the 
husband goes to work at one of the extensive farms 
300,000 iis geeg hay yon: ed hirty 
t is not unusual to keep t 
to forty horses. 


Leggy” 4d : 
turesque. t intervals it was thickly wooded, 
here and there you if 


lanes, such as you hardly expect to see out of England, 
or of a stripe of green thai looked like a forest glade 
as it ran far among the trees, seeming the more cool 
and inviting in contrast with the extreme heat of the 
weather. The smooth brick-paved highways of Hol- 
land, by facilitating locomotion without jolting, enable 

ou to look about without inconvenience; and the 
journey, which I had fancied would be dull, proved, on 
the contrary, very pleasant—always excepting tobacco 
smoke. There was no want of conversation; each one 
knew something that was novel or interesting to the 
others, and we kept up the talk with right good fellow- 
ship. M. Klinkenberg pressed me strongly to go on 
with him to Groningen. ‘ We shall arrive at midnight,’ 
he said, ‘and to-morrow you will see the finest square 
in Holland.’ Iwas under the necessity of declining 
the invitation, on which he urged the university, and 
the interest there would be in observing affinities of 
language ; ‘ for,’ he added, ‘we are not far from Fries- 
land, and we say— 


Butter, and bread, and mn cheese ; 
Die dat niet sessen kan is geen opreght Fries.’ 


This was another version of what I had heard on board 
the steamer in the morning. The last line means— 
‘He who can’t say that, is not a genuine Fries.’ But 
all his persuasions failed to make me change my 
plans. 

At five o’clock we came suddenly between scattered 
groups of people sauntering along the hot bare road, 
while oneach side lay grassy meadows and hedgerow paths 
across the fields quite deserted. They were some of the 
inhabitants of Meppel, a clean little town, into which 
we presently drove. On inquiries at the inn 
where the diligence changed horses, I ascertained that 
Fredericksoord was three hours distant by way of 
Steenwyk, on the high road to Leeuwarden. I bade adieu 
to my friendly companion, and walked on without any 
delay. All the population, as might have been su 
were in the streets indulging themselves with a stroll 
prior to evening service, and numbers were congregated 
in the market-place, where several fruit-stalls were set 
up, and loud cries resounded of kersen !—‘ cherries, 


ding | two-and-a-half cents the pound!’ Apparently a pedes- 


trian traveller, with a knapsack at his back, was a 
sight not often seen in the locality, for every eye was 
on me as I passed, and once or twice a party of boys 
sent a derisive shout after me. There was very little 
touching of hats here as compared with the practice in 
the southern provinces. 

Soon after turning into the Leeuwarden road, I came 
to a long slope, a great earth-wave, as it were, a mile 
broad, stretc far away across the country. From 
the top of this the steeple of Steenwyk was visible, and 
a wide expanse of bare and dreary-looking landscape. 
I fancied myself close to the village; but so numerous 
and deceptive were the sinuosities of the route, that it 
took me more than two hours to accomplish the dis- 
tance. Here, as at Meppel, the people were out 
walking or sitting about on patches of grass in quiet 
enjoyment. There was no noise in their Sunday re- 
creation. Just before entering the place, you leave the 
highway, and take a cross-road to Fredericksoord, 
which, as a cattle-driver informed me, was a dik wur— 
literally, a thick hour, farther. The route lay across 
the broadest meadows I ever saw; the eye could not 
take in their limit ; but though a route, it could scarcely 
be called a road. It was a loose sandy track on the 
green plain, into which your foot sinks and slides back 
with every step, and you find out, if you never knew 
before, what really fatiguing walking is. In winter it 
must be nearly pw impassable. A row of short 

ed along its margin 
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Now a turn in the road brought me among scattered 
trees, wild and straggling hedges, where labourers’ 
cottages from time to time presented their high-pitched 
gables to the route, with the eaves of the roof descending 
to about four or five feet from the ground. There was 
little about them indicative of Dutch cleanliness or 
neatness. The sun had set, and I was beginning to 
feel weary, when I came to a plantation of oaks forming 
a pleasant avenue, at the end of which stood what 
appeared to be an arched gateway—it was the white- 
painted frame of the bridge over a canal. I 

and was in Fredericksoord. Lines of trees that seemed 
interminable stretched away in the dusk before me; 
immediately on the left stood a long low building—it 
was the logement, or inn. My entrance surprised the 
elderly host and hostess; the latter, however, bustled 
about, and prepared tea for me. As a matter of course, 
I had to tell who I was, where I came from, and where 
I was going. When they heard that I had come to 
see the colony, they sent, without acquainting me with 
their purpose, to apprise the director of the fact. 
His residence adjoined the inn, and I was yet at table 
when he paid me a visit. 

After reading the document, he made a few general 
remarks, with a view to ascertain the precise object of 
my visit, and promised to send me in the morning a 
guide who could speak French, to conduct me over the 
establishment, and show me all that I desired to see. 


THE BONZE’S VISION OF YEARS. 


Wuen St Francis Zavier and the learned bonze Fu- 
carondona, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
concluded their celebrated dispute, on which the faith 
of the entire court and city of Fucheo had been sup- 
posed to depend, they parted in mutual astonishment— 
St Francis at the bonze’s inveterate prejudices, which 
stood out against the host, notwithstanding all the logic 
he had spent upon him; and the bonze at the saint’s 
obstinate refusal to believe, ing to the doctrine of 
transmigration, that he had sold him a quantity of cheap 
silks at a certain Eastern port exactly five hundred 
years before. The bonze departed to his college, after 
intimating to the authorities his private opinion as to 
the management of troublesome strangers; while St 
Francis returned to mass-saying and sermons. But 
excepting a large increase of the bonze’s popularity, 
and some half-dozen converts to the new doctrine, 
things in Fucheo went on much as they had done 
before the saint landed or the bonze emerged from his 
college. 

So closed the year 1549, and dawned that of 1550, 
on the capital of the ancient and powerful kingdom of 
Bungo; but the close and dawn found place only in 
the reckoning of St Francis and his few missionary 
brethren. The nations and empires around them in 
the far East had followed a different computation 
through many a dynasty, and being zealous for ortho- 
doxy in all its forms, the saint particularly enforced on 
his converts a consideration of the 1st of January, as it 
was recognised throughout Europe at that old-style 
period. The more effectually to fix this part of his 
teaching in their remembrance, he determined to cele- 
brate that New-Year’s Day with a mass, and a sermon of 
unusual length and solemnity, at which their presence 
was specially enjoined. St Francis and his assistant 
counted the proselytes carefully when they assembled 
at an old warehouse built by early Portuguese traders 
in the city, from which the mission records tell us he 
had ejected certain spiritual inhabitants long in undis- 
turbed possession, by converting their chosen apartment 
into an extemporary chapel. But one of the flock was 
missing. In spite of clerical commands, Nanqui, the 
sandalwood-merchant, was nowhere to be seen. His 
defaleation was not to be passed over in silence, for 
Nanqui was at once the least certain and the most 


important of the proselytes. He was of true Japanese 
descent; his family had been reckoned among the 
nobility of Bungo ; he was believed to be learned be- 
yond the wont of merchants, and his trade in sandal- 
wood was considerable. 

It was therefore without surprise that his subordi- 
nate brethren of the mission saw the Apostle of the 
Indies, as soon as mass and sermon were over, clothed 
in the identical ragged gown in which he had rebuked 
the pride of the Venetians, and denounced wrath upon 
the vices of Malacca, take his way to the house of 
Nanqui, to seek an explanation of his absence. Nanqui 
did no business that day, as his porter informed all 
inquirers, but sat in an upper room, into which only 
his counting-sticks and customers of special mark were 
ever admitted ; for the merchant kept his accounts in 
Eastern fashion, with the help of the aforesaid instru- 
ments, and his money was believed to be deposited in 
that room. The saint was nevertheless admitted with- 
out ceremony, to find his proselyte engaged with neither 
counting-sticks nor coin, but with a thin volume, such 
as composed the most select libraries of his country. 
It was bound with japanned wood, and written on 
silken leaves. A faint suspicion of relapse or heresy 
crossed the mind of Zavier ; but, true to the policy of 
his order, no trace of it appeared in glance or tone, 
when, after responding to sundry Japanese compli- 
ments, and being established on the seat of honour in 
the centre of the room, he inquired, ‘What has hap- 
pened to detain 4 son from mass on this morning of 
the Christian year 

Nanqui in Sasly explained that his great ancestor, 
Kori Qu, on whom the hundred and fifty-fifth sako of 
Japan had conferred the yellow. sash and dignity of 
perpetually silent bonze, and who was known 
Cochin to Kamtchatka as ‘the divider of time,’ from 
the improvements he had effected in the Japanese ca- 
lendar, having attained to both his honours and wisdom 
chiefly by the revelation contained in that volume, had 
commanded not only his own descendants, but all who 
desired instruction, to read it on the first day of every 
year. In compliance with this injunction the prudent 
trader in sandalwood endeavoured to compromise 
matters between his family saint and his adopted 
teacher by transferring the old duty to the Christian 
New-Year’s Day. 

‘It is doubtless an excellent book,’ said St Francis, 
who perceived that the merchant’s pride in his great 
ancestor had still the advantage of his later faith, and 
whose knowledge of the Japanese language belonged 
rather to the practical than the literary order. But 
even the saint was curious regarding what a perpe- 
tually silent bonze had to say, and therefore added, 
‘ Let me also hear the wisdom of so renowned a sage ?’ 

Thus requested, Nanqui placed himself in that most 
reverent of Japanese postures, on his heels, turned back 
the few silken leaves he had read over, and recom- 
menced his ancestor’s narrative in a tone of self-satis- 
fied humility :— 

* Kori Qu, chief of the silent bonzes, by whom this, 
tale was written, was once a schoolmaster in the town 
of Teik See. In those days the teachers of youth were 
honoured, but none more than Kori Qu, for thro the 
judicious method of instruction, and the general exer- 
cise of the bamboo, for which his school was celebrated 
throughout Japan, he sent forth many distinguished 
scholars, to shine in court and temple. Besides serving 
his country to this extent, the schoolmaster was re- 
nowned for his skill in stars and seasons—navigators 
from every port sent to consult him as to lucky days for 
sailing, and families of the first rank their 

iage feasts according to his announcements of be- 
nignant planets. His school was flourishing, his house- 
hold prosperous, and he had completed a correction of 
the calendar, which had been his secret study for fifteen 
years, and was to make his name famous in the annals 
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of the East—yet there remained in his days one root of 
sorrow, for his only son, Linn Ho, had hitherto defied 
his utmost efforts to make him a scholar. It grieved 
the soul of Kori Qu to think that there should be no 
heir or successor to his fame, when he had gone to join 
the other sages of earth inthe moon. He thought with 
inward bitterness of the remarks which common men 
might make on the notelessness of his son; for Linn 
Ho was growing fast to man’s estate, and his long- 
despairing father sat in the now empty school, casting 
a last earnest look over his laborious correction, which 
was to be submitted to the sako’s inspection next 
day, while his family were engaged in preparing the 
feast of time, to be celebrated as soon as the gongs of 
Teik See should announce that another year had com- 
menced, for it was the evening of the vernal equinox. 

“Tt is complete,” said he at last, finishing the sur- 
vey ; “his sublimity will doubtless approve, and distant 
times will rank my name with those of the sages who 
have taught men to reckon their years. Yet I can- 
not teach mine own son a tithe of the knowledge I 
have gathered,” continued Kori Qu, the shadow rapidly 
following the sunshine of his soul, as he recollected 
how many blunders Linn Ho had that day made 
among the five ancient dynasties in the hearing of 
the school. From that grievous fact the father’s mind 
naturally reverted to his own school-days, and the 
triumphs of learning he had achieved, to the envy of 
rival scholars and the glory of his teachers. “Small 
were their pains and great their reward compared with 
mine,” said Kori Qu, with a half-grudging remembrance 
of the labour he had expended not only on his own, 
but on other people’s sons, how poorly it had been 
recompensed, and how lightly esteemed ; for the school- 
master felt that in this respect morals and manners 
had degenerated since his youth. 

‘Just at that point his reflections were interrupted 
by the sudden entrance of a strange company: they 
were men belonging to no nation of which he had ever 
heard or known, yet their faces seemed familiar as 
those of old friends, and he marvelled how or in what 
manner he had offended them, for almost every one 
looked reproachfully upon him. Kori Qu was skilled 
in politeness as well as in learning, and he rose to 
make his compliments; but they were cut short by the 
oldest of his visitors, a man of simple look and flaxen 
hair, who said, 

“ Master of Teik See, thou hast grown wise and fa- 
mous ; the’youth of the province crowd to thy school for 
instruction, and rich men inquire of thee concerning the 
stars, but we are thy teachers, whose lessons thou hast 
neglected, and whose wisdom thou hast despised, We 
have counselled thee in all thy goings under the sun. 
We have opened to thee the page of knowledge, and 
made known the mysteries of life. Instructor of the 
simple, let us behold some recompense of our labour !” 

“ Friend,” said Kori Qu, his wrath and good-breeding 
striving hard for command, “I owe you nothing: ye 
never were teachers of mine, though your faces are not 
strange to me. Where we have met I know not; but 
this is certain, that I studied languages at the chief 
school of Fucheo, and science in the college of Jeddo, the 
records of which will testify to the fact. I say it in all 
humility that my masters were honourably paid, duly 
rev and undoubtedly proud of their scholar.” 

“ All but us!” cried the whole company in chorus, 
“Dost thou think to deny us, because it is said we are 
dead and forgotten? Know that we are of those 
who never die. Our shadows haunt the memories of 
men on earth, and we reckon with our scholars before 
the judge of the grave. Therefore, oh master of Teik 
See, refuse not now our claims!” 

“Tt may be that my memory has slept,” said Kori Qu; 
for a great fear fell upon him, as he perceived that not 
only were their faces indefinitely known to him, but 
that he had a dim recollection of having somehow 


before seen the volume which every one carried in his 
hand. “It may be that the voices of the past have 
forsaken me ; but what books are these ?” 

“They contain the lessons we have taught thee; 
know them at least if thou hast forgotten thy teachers,” 
said the flaxen-haired man opening his volume. Like 
all the rest, it looked used and worn. Its binding was 
plain boards, and its leaves of coarse bark paper, like 
the books allotted to young scholars in Japan ; but with 
those poor pages, as the stranger rapidly turned them, 
there came up pictures of a low dwelling among rice- 
fields by a river which he knew, of children at play 
under tamarind-trees, and of many a group in which the 
learned schoolmaster recognised his mother’s face. He 
stretched his hand for the book, but the stranger shut 
it, and stepped back to make room for a man of bolder 
aspect, who opened his before him. It had been gay 
with gilding and painted flowers; and as its leaves 
were quickly turned, they showed pictures of towns 
which he had seen, and schools where he had studied, of 
early companions whom his memory had long reckoned 
among the old, the distant, and the dead; but the 
volume was closed as the first had been, and its owner 
made room for another. 

* Kori Qu remarked of him, that notwithstanding his 
endeavours to look no less brave than his company, 
something of fear and subjection had manifestly crept 
upon him. The faces of women embellished his volume, 
but chiefly that of the schoolmaster’s wife Tisona; and 
as that virtuous lady had been for some time sojourning 
among the chosen women in Paradise before this tale 
was written, it may be noted that the book so orna- 
mented was larger and more worn than all the rest, 
and also that Kori Qu did not stretch his hand for it. 

‘ Many were the pictured volumes thus shown him by 
that strange company; and at length he saw among 
them his school, his house, and his children. The books 
which contained those scenes were by far the most 
closely written, but partly in an unknown tongue; while 
here black and there golden lines crossed their pages, 
and were at times strangely blended. 

“Let me look on that volume for a moment!” cried 
Kori Qu to the last, for every page he turned showed 
some picture of his son. 

“Thou hast read them all already, and will again at 
thy reckoning time. Unworthy scholar! hast thou 
forgotten at once both lessons and teachers ?” cried the 
whole company with one voice, pouring on the school - 
master all manner of reproaches for carelessness, neglect, 
and ingratitude to them. The clamour increased be- 
yond endurance, and Kori Qu making a great effort to 
reply, started up from the table covered with his papers 
on the calendar, to hear the gongs of Teik See resound- 
ing in his ears, for the sunset light streamed through 
the empty school, and the voice of his wife Tisona sum- 
moned him to the household feast. The strangers, 
with all their books and pictures, were gone, and Kori 
Qu knew that in that dream he had communed with 
his years. Men said that ever after the day of the 
vision he was less dreaded by his scholars, and more 
gentle with his son, who indeed never became a sage, 
but was known as a most successful grower of cotton: 
and in the after-days of his father’s great honour in 
Bungo, this narrative was written for the instruction 
of all who will be admonished.’ 

Nanqui here concluded, with a strong suspicion that 
his auditor had been asleep, and the saint did rub his 
eyes slightly as he observed, ‘My son, I fear there is 
something heretical in that tale, though the duties of 
a missionary do not allow me time to point out the 
erroneous passages ; but if, like a good Christian, you 
commit the volume to my cgre, I will send it to the 
general of our order by the first ship, and receive as 
soon as convenient his opinion of its orthodoxy.’ 

The trader in sandalwood had some hesitation in 
parting with the work of his ancestor, not to speak of 
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its Japanned bindings, till assured on the faith of St 
Francis that it should pass through the hands of all 
the great doctors in Christendom, and carry his name 
with it. In short, the saint departed with that book 
in his ragged pocket, and it is said to have been 
actually sent to Europe; but as the Christians were 
banished from Bungo in the following year, and Nan- 
qui preferred resuming the Bonze faith to losing his 
sandalwood warehouse, he never learned the con- 
clusion of St Francis’ general concerning the volume. 
Some say that Kori Qu’s tale is still to be found among 
rare and curious manuscripts in the Vatican library ; 
others that it was included in the Inquisition’s last 
consignment of heretical books to the fire. We have 
not yet ascertained which account is true, but the 
narrative seems worth preserving. It speaks of a far 
Eastern people, in the knowledge of whose language, 
customs, faith, Europeans have made little pro- 
gress since the days of Zavier’s mission. Yet the | 
attenders of Christian churches, and the readers of 
broad sheets in our gas-lighted towns, may learn to 
look backward on the teachings of time, and perhaps 
to make some allowance for less advanced scholars from 
the Bonze’s Vision of Years. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 
January 1851. 


Ir Madame de Sevigné were your correspondent now, 
she would very likely begin with an event, and qualify | 
it by a long string of adjectives, with which it would | 
become the most curious, the most singular, the most 
remarkable, the most extraordinary, the most wonder- | 
ful, the most astounding, the most marvellous, the most | 
bewildering—that makes Dr Mantell put on his spec- 
tacles, and Professor Owen look to his homologies, and 
the Zoological Society hold up their hands—and where- 
fore? you will be ready to exclaim, or mutter something 
about a mountain and mouse, after all this preparation. 
Well, the wherefore is, that a large bird, the first ever 
seen (that is, by civilised folk), has been knocked down 
by a valorous hunter somewhere on the banks of the 
White Nile, and is now in the hands of that famous 
ornithologist Mr Gould, who will shortly render a true 
and faithful account of the rara avis. And so I shall 
say no more than that the creature has long legs, long 
neck, the head of a whale, and lives on young crocodiles. 
There is something new under the sun after all! 

What next? The Exhibition of course. I went up 
to look at the building a day or two before eighteen 
hundred and fifty ran off the reel, and it was easy to 
see that finishing by the end of December was out of 
the question; and now the contractors have a month’s 
further grace. All parties connected with it, thinkers 
as well as doers, have a busy time of it, for the amount 
of business is overwhelming; but the commissioners 
have now removed up to their offices in the Crystal 
Palace, and there, with some forty or fifty clerks to 
aid, they will doubtless accomplish their task. Already 
the number of cases of goods ‘ advised,’ as about to be 
forwarded, is about 2000; and the receiving and un- 
packing of these will not be a little task. The plan 
suggested for arranging the manufactures and products 
is to place them geographically—that is, to begin at 
one end of the edifice with northern contributions, and 
so go on, zone by zone, the transept serving as the 
equatorial region, until the southern limit is reached. 
We are to have something particularly famous in the 
shape of cabinet furniture from Vienna, and 10,000 
visitors to boot; and if metropolitan seers are to be 
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depended on, 1,000,000 of foreigners at least will be 


attracted hither. At the rate of 5000 a day, it will take 
200 days to bring them all over. Mr Owen Jones's 
theory for the painting of the inside of the glass-house 
excites some discussion: one set of partisans condemn 
it, another set uphold it: these cry, tawdry—those, 
elegant. It is a question of importance when one con- 
siders the vast extent of decoration. Such of your 
country readers as are fond of walking may amuse 
themselves by taking 700 paces along a level road; 
they will then have a pretty true idea of the length of 
the Exhibition-room. 

Leaving this ferrivitreous subject—to borrow a word 
of recent coinage—there is news of a feat peculiarly re- 
freshing to Fellows of the Geographical Society. That 
Mexican mountain, Popocatepetl—I hope you will be 
able to pronounce it !—has been ascended for the first 
time since the days of the Spanish conquest under 
Cortez, by a party of eight Englishmen, who came 
down faster than they went up, and made a holiday of 
the event. Old Chimborazo’s turn is to come next. 
There are tidings, too, of the African Exploring Expe- 
dition conducted by Mr Richardson: the party had 
travelled the great Soudan route from Ghat to Aheer, 
and when last heard of, were at Selonfeet, in the latter 
country. Of course you know where it is, so I need 
not particularise. Besides this, there are projects for 
the further exploration of Southern and Central Africa, 
as well as the north. Then there is a man named Wise 
—is he really so ?—who proposes to fly round the globe 
in a balloon at such an elevation in the atmosphere as to 
insure a steady current blowing in one direction. It 
will be a long time before he writes probatum est after 
is recipe for this performance. And apropos of tra- 
velling, as though there were not ocean steamers 
sufficient, a company at Rotterdam contemplate the 
building of four powerful vessels to trade between that 
city and New York. More social links! And as 
though all present emigration fields were over-popu- 
lated, Vancouver’s Island is to be colonised. Fine 
climate ; fertile soil for grain, grass, or greens; land in 
twenty-acre lots at L.1 an acre; and provision for 
religious worship and scholastic training ; all promoted 
and sanctioned by the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is 
but a few days’ sail from California. Think of that! 
And the electric telegraph has a word to say for itself: 
it is always thrusting itself into places where it has 
never been before. The B. E. T. C., which means Brit. 
Elec. Tel. Comp., are making demonstrations towards 
stretching their wires from Dublin along the coast to 
Belfast, and from thence submerging them to Scotland. 
Holyhead, too, is to be brought into a wiry connection 
with Liverpool, whereby the merchants of the Mersey 
may have early advices about storms and steamers, 
shipwreck and ships. In New York some of the 
leading manufacturers have a telegraph from their 
counting-houses in the city to their factories two or 
three miles away in the suburbs, and find a saving in 
the items of errand-boys and messengers. Then, to 
come to another topic, the. fumifugists are talking 
about the abolition of smoke: London is to get rid of 
its fuliginous canopy, and Manchester is cited in proof | 
of possibility. At one of the factories in that Lancas- 
trian mart, which during the smoke system consumed 
seventy-eight tons of coal per week, not more than 
twenty-eight tons are now required to do the same 
amount of work. In another the saving is forty tons 
per week, and the proprietor wished that the practice 
of enforcing the new regulation were more general, 
‘It would,’ he said, ‘save no trifle in the cleaning of 
windows, as well as prove beneficial to the public 
health.” Let us hope that the talk will not end in 
smoke. Talking of Manchester reminds me of Mac- 
clesfield, where the working-population have collected 
L.300, entirely am themselves, towards a park and 
free library. Well weavers! And this in turn 
reminds me that our baths and washhouses are flourish- 
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hours. “There are 1 


ieuabben, techenpats, ‘aus de t price is forty 
centimes, the highest, eigh and 8d.: here it is 
2d. to 6d. The number of who bathed in the 


year was 2,116,300, which, for each inhabitant, gives 
rather less than three baths in the twelvemonth. And 
last, to wind up these miscellaneous items, a good deal 
of debate is going on in legal circles touching reforma- 
tions in law; there are many lumbering processes 
which, after the example set by the Americans, migh 
in Red Republican phraseology, be ‘ neutralised ’—that 
is, strangled. 

What next—science or literature? You will per- 
haps say both; and so for the first-mentioned. The 
secretary of the Royal Academy of Brussels tells us 
that Signor Capocci of Naples gives an account of an 
aérolite which passed over the Mediterranean in No- 
vember, and fell near Tunis. The remarkable fact 
connected with it was, that it moved in a zigzag line, 
and the noise of its explosion was followed by a lumi- 
nous appearance, which gradually assumed a smoky 
character, and remained visible for half an hour. The 

enon is supposed to be in some way connected 
with the periodical showers of falling stars. The same 
secretary makes known also that, as rfearly as can be 
ascertained, the number of earthquake shocks that 
took place in all parts of the world in 1849 was eighty. 
The greatest number was felt in December. One of 
the most remarkable occurred in February at Katwyk, 
on the coast of Holland. During one of the lowest 
tides of the North Sea, the water rose suddenly to an 
enormous height, and flooded the shores, and two mi- 
nutes afterwards fell to their former level. No shock 
was felt, but a submarine earthquake was supposed to 
be the cause of the disturbance. M. Morren, a mem- 
ber of the Academy, has succeeded in an undertaking 
commenced ten years ago under the auspices of the 
institution—the growing of vanilla in Belgium. After 
numerous trials, disappointments, and delays, he now 
says—‘ Experience has proved that the culture of vanilla 
on a large scale is possible in Europe; some pods pro- 
duced at Liege were sent to Mexico, and brought back 
to Belgium, to circumvent ridiculous prejudices, and 
by several first-class merchants were taken to be a 
superior quality of American growth.’ I need hardly 
add that the plants must be grown in a hot-house. 

It seems to have been a point of interest with bota- 
nists of late to bestow a more than usual attention on 
foreign vegetable productions; and apart from what is 
going on here, one continually hears that the members 
of the Académie at Paris are pursuing the same sub- 
ject. The minister of the interior has recently requested 
them to take measures for bringing over specimens of 
the aracacha, an edible root likely to become a useful 
alimentary resource. If matters can be arranged, a 
French traveller now in South America is to be the 
bearer. Then a M. Pierre proposes the bark of the 
baobab, Adansonia digitata, as a remedy for intermittent 
fevers, and states that a French physician at Guade- 
loupe makes use of it in treating the negroes. He 
hinsself has tried it for two years in hospitals at Paris 
with perfect success. The dose was thirty grammes in 
a little more than a pint of water; the taste of the 
decoction is not unpleasant, and it is free from some of 
the ko Ge tn see at > peculiar to Peruvian bark. Con- 
sidering the h rice preparations of uina 
and of sulphate a quinine, en when edittersted 


several hundredweights 
of the baobab bark to be imported from Senegal, which 


ee is to be distributed gratuitously to practitioners who 


may be desirous of trying it. We shall probably hear 
more of this new remedy before long. Bearing on the 
same subject is the communication by M. Herran, 
chargé d'affaires of the republic of Costa Rica in Mexico, 
concerning a grain used as an antidote to serpent bites, 
which the Indians brought for sale to Carthagena for 
the first time in 1828. It is called cédron, and grows 
on the slopes of the Andes. Its remedial action on 
the most deadly bites was found to be so prompt, that 
it sold for a doubloon the grain. It is taken as powder 


t, | in some liquid, mostly brandy, and a piece of linen wet 


with a solution of the same spirit and saltpetre is to 
be applied to the wound. A repetition of the dose or 
dressing is seldom needed to effect a cure; and it is 
said that cédron will relieve certain cases of fever in 
which quinine has failed. 

While on the subject of medicine, I may mention 
that M. F. Curie has laid before the Académie his views 
as to a means of preventing sea-sickness. Tourists 
and voyagers will assuredly erect a monument to his 
honour. He explains that, as it is the movement of 
the diaphragm which causes the sickness, we have only 
to countercheck it by inspiring as the vessel descends, 
and expiring when it rises, breathing faster or slower 
according to the vivacity of the wind and the motion 
of the vessel. Another savant, M. Clément, has sent 
in a memoir with a long title—‘ Researches on the 
Modifications which the Blood undergoes in Men and 
Animals, otherwise in a state of Health, when they are 
Momentarily subjected to Acute Pain capable of rapidly 
expending the Organism.’ The author states that he 
had a dopble object: to prove that modifications do 
inevitably take place in the case indicated, and in what 
they consist. The result briefly expressed is, that 
under the influence of paim the blood loses a portion of 
its fibrin and albumen without parting with any of its 
globules. And on comparing the chemical composition 
of the blood with that of the soft tissues, especially 
muscle, he is led to entirely new considerations on the 
functions which the fibrin and albumen perform in the 
offices of nutrition and respiration, of which he promises 
an account in due season. 

The news from America respecting electro-motive 
power has now assumed a more definite shape, Pro- 
fessor Page, the inventor, having exhibited a machine 
at the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. Its 
construction and working are based on the fact, that a 
soft iron bar will remain suspended within a magnetised 
helix, although placed vertically ; and thus by a mode 
of suspending a pair of heavy bars, each three feet long 
and six inches in diameter, within a pair of helices, and 
rising or falling according as the galvanic circuit is open 
or shut, he has produced an engine of ten horse-power. 
The heavier the bars, the greater the power and eco- 
nomy ; the addition of some half-dozen pairs of plates 
to the battery suffices effectually to energise the 
weight of metal, and ‘the expense was found to be less 
than the most expensive steam-engines’—ten cents an 
hour, it is said, for each horse-power, We are shortly 
to have more exact and circumstantial details than 
those as yet published. 

Now we will come home again for a little while. 
Mr Wheatstone, whose name is well known to all who 
are acquainted ‘with mechanical science, has invented 
an apparatus which, by a simple mechanism, shows the 
interference of two systems of waves—a contrivance 
much desiderated by British and foreign philosophers ; 
and from the other side of St George’s Channel we hear 
of experiments of considerable value in these days of 
sanitation and scientific agriculture. Professor Ed- 
mund Davy of Dublin has just published the results in 
his ‘Essay on the Use of Peat or Turf as a Means of 

the Public Health and the Agriculture of the 
United . The deodorising properties of peat, 
in the form of charcoal, have been for some time pretty 
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well known; it occurred, however, to the y 
that as creosote, one of the most powerful of antiseptics, 
is found in peat, the latter would possibly prove effica- 
cious without the charring. ‘Multiplied experiments,’ 
he observes, ‘on the most offensive putrid matters I 
could procure, more than realised my most sanguine 
expectations; and I have most clearly established the 
fact, that our common peat or turf, and turf-mould; 
in all their variety of colours, as black, brown, red; 
&c.—in all their changes of forms, as solid, compact; 
fibrous, friable, &c.—in what is sometimes called 
fluid-peat, and at other times flow-peat or quagmire, 
as they are all found in our bogs, but only sold 
in our shops as peat or turf, and turf-mould—have 
similar deodorising and disinfecting properties as when 
charred, and that these properties may be increased to 
a certain extent by the most simple and inexpensive 
means—namely, by separating water from it, either by. 
exposure to the sun’s rays in dry weather, or by arti- 
ficial heat, without charring it, and by reducing it to a 
minute state of division, or to fine powder.’ This is the 
grand fact; turf powder at once neutralises the offen- 
sive and noxious smells of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, converting them into a manure ‘not inferior to 
the guanos imported,’ of which nearly 220,000 tons were 
brought into this country in 1845. 

There are 2,830,000 acres of peat-soil in Ireland; one 
half may be cultivated, while the other, which varies in 
thickness from six to forty feet, will serve as a mine of 
wealth, health, and labour, Professor Davy recom- 
mends that in hospitals, ships, or large establishments, 
wherever offensive matters accumulate, a constant 
supply of turf-powder should be kept, to be sprinkled 
from an instrument similar to a flour-dredger, when- 
ever required. 

Vast preparations, as most persons are aware, are 
making for the Exhibition in Hyde Park, and certain 
articles are already on their way from distant countries. 
Unfortunately, our very wretched laws of patents and 
copyright in design are likely to prevent parties from 
contributing. On this subject, which well deserves 
public consideration, the Art Journal for January has 
the following observations :—‘ French manufacturers 
feel that the English law, as now existing, gives them 
little or no protection, and they urged upon our notice 
the importance of some definite settlement of the ques- 
tion, so as to leave no doubt respecting the result. It 
was observed to us by the head of an extensive firm 
who carries on a very considerable business with this 
country, that his travellers visit England for orders 
annually in the months of January and February. 
“ Now,” he continued, “I am getting up some very 
beautiful things for your Exposition in May, but there 
is at present nothing to prevent my designs being 
copied, and similar goods manufactured by your coun- 
trymen, and sold in England before my agents can go 
their rounds in 1852. If I find this cannot be pre- 
vented, I must decline contributing.”’ This is to be 
regretted. Speaking of the Exhibition, a prize of one 
hundred guineas is 6ffered for the best essay to show 
‘In what respect the Union of all Nations of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 is calculated to further the Moral 
and Religious Welfare of Mankind, &c.’ One ‘respect’ 
presents itself readily in reply—let manufacturers 
make honest goods at a fair price, and let buyers cease 
to believe that the cheapest is the best. And here, 
having touched upon literature, I may tell you that 
publishers are talking about the additional restrictions 
recently imposed by German governments on the dif- 
fusion of literature and books within their territories ; 
and it is thought that, if persevered in, it may lead to 
the removal of the great Leipsic book-fair to some freer 
locality. Some time ago the Academy of Sciences of 
Brussels proposed a prize question: ‘ Show the Causes 
of Pauperism in Flanders, and indicate the Means to 
Remedy them.’ From among the essays sent in in 


reply, two were selected—one for ‘honourable mention,’ 
the other for the gold medal and publication. The 
latter is by M. Ducpétiaux, an able writer, and 
master of his subject. He treats the question scien- 
tifically, showing what are permanent and what acci- 
dental causes. They may be enumerated as Cage 
in trade, vicissitudes of labour, the minute subdi nm 
of land, deficient education, want of foresight, and 
absence of institutions for the cultivation of that 
faculty, want of proper mendicity laws, general apathy, 
and misplaced charity—the whole producing a fund of 
misery out of which pauperism grows rankly, as foul 
weeds from a midden. In 1848 the average of beggars 
to the population of Flanders was 31 per cent. The 
remedy consists not so much in new methods as in a 
wiser application of those already operative ; the credit 
system requires to be amended to become more com- 
patible with the full development of industry; a system 
of emigration must be fostered, and schools of naviga- 
tion and agriculture. Industrial operations are to be 
developed and perfected, new markets sought for, 
superabundance of population to be prevented, and 
supplies of food made certain at low cost. Above all, 
there must be a profound and radical reform in the 
education of the working-classes, and their prejudices 
destroyed by removing their ignorance. M. = 
tiaux does not dverlook the efficacy of individual effort, 
for he says, ‘the state cannot hope to create all and 
direct all—to incarnate, so to speak, in itself all reform 
and all progress: it would sink under the task. If 
centralisation has its advantages, it has also its incon- 
veniences, By absorbing, as it were, into the govern- 
ment the life and activity of the nation, the national 
strength is in reality weakened in the same way that, 
by causing a flow of blood towards the head and the 
heart, the limbs are weakened and the body i 
to apoplexy.’ One of the examiners to whom the work 
was referred is of opinion that the misery now endured 
by so large a portion of society is only a state of pro- 
bation through which we are to pass to better things, 
if we will but have patience and faith in honest endea- 
vour, and not assume to ourselves the ‘ foolish pretence 
of laying down the itinerary of Providence.’ 

There, if you are not tired, I am; so farewell till 
next month. 


THE CROW AND THE GOOSE, 


* Kakopee guttre, jodhee kanchonanee, 
E Rokhee pakhe, mooktho adhe bodisto ; 
Heera dee manikau choncho 


prodehe, 
Tauthappe kaugau, lotchun hungshorajo !" 

I HAPPENED to be in London last Michaelmas-day; and 
it was while inhaling the sweet-smelling savour, and con- 
templating the plump yet delicate proportions of a goose 
(certainly not an octogenarian) which was placed on the 
table before me, that I caught myself ejaculating the 
above lines, I had often h them repeated during my 
sojourn in India, in tones of solemn admiration by my 
learned pundit Rane Narain, though I could never cor- 
dially join with him in the enthusiastic eulogies he be- 
stowed upon them. They may be rendered into English 
thus— Thou h the crow were ornamented with pearls, 
and bedecked with gold, diamonds, and rubies, yet in 
mien he would never equal thee, oh 1? Some 
learned commentators will have it that the swan is here 
meant ; but in this I cannot agree with them; simply 
because you may travel from the Indus to the M 
and from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and neither 
see nor hear of a swan, black or white. Hungshorajo, 
therefore, means a 000, and as, since the above-men- 
tioned Michaelmas-day, I have been gradually coming 
over to my old pundit’s views, I shall now endeavour to 
show that this admiration was not al er misplaced. 

The rook is unknown in India, and ravens are rare, 
and, as elsewhere, rather shun human habitations, The 
crow here alluded to is therefore the jackdaw, which 
abounds in Bengal, and is the same noisy, vain, pert, and 
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familiar animal which we find depicted in Grecian fable— 
ingenious enough when filling the half-empty jug with 
stones, but vain and p ing—cheated out of his cheese 
by the flattery of the fox, and plucked of his borrowed 
p thee by the indignant peacocks. By the Bengalee, the 
crow is looked upon as quite a pest. Immediately after 
dawn, his noise and chatter disturh alike the invalid and 
the sluggard ; nor can any one, heathen or Christian, 
indulge in a siesta, without finding the crow perched in 
the neem-tree which shades his hut, or sitting on the 
shutter of his window, cawing away, as if quite in love 
with his own discordant music. He is withal an unscru- 
pulous depredator. The cook of the European cannot 
turn his back without finding a chop abstracted, and the 
sweetmeat of the child is hardly safe while on its way 
to his mouth, The crow may sometimes be seen making 
hasty darts at a confectioner’s viands, which he is pre- 

ing for a sacrifice, or leisurely picking the grains of 
rice from a lotus or plantain leaf, after a wedding or a 
shradhoo ; or occasionally, to the horror of the Hindoo, he 
may be seen floating in company with the raven, perched 
upon a bloated and half-burned human body which has 
risen to the surface, after having been for a time im- 
mersed in the sacred bosom of Gunga. The crow, there- 
fore, is looked upon as anything rather than a clean ani- 
mal, while he is generally regarded as a pert, noisy, and 
cunning thief. 

As the goose, on the other hand, was looked upon 
with respect by the wise nations of antiquity, and re- 
vered by the Riane as the saviour of their capitol 
from the Gauls, so with the Ilindoos it is a favourite 
bird, and is frequently kept in their villages. The 
Hindoo loves the use it is a paragon of clean- 
liness—ever, like himself, dabbling in water, performing 
its ablutions, and smoothing its white plumes; living 
also, like himself, on rice, or on the paddy or youn 
grass of the plant. The goose also is the Bahon or vehice 
of Brimha, the creator, and meets on that account with 
nd small modi Wild geese are admired 
for the wisdom they show in their migrations and well- 

flight, and also for their prudence and circum- 
spection in guarding against surprise ; while from the 
height at which they fly, and the beauty of their aérial 
movements, they are supposed to hold intercourse with 
spiritual beings. One thing used at first to puzzle me. 
My pundit thought he could pay no higher compliment 
to his mistress than to compare her walk to that of a 
graceful goose ! but I have since learned to think this 
natural enough—the kind of gait which we speak of 
disparagingly as ‘a waddle’ being perhaps inseparable 
from that degree of obesity which an Oriental considers 
an essential ingredient in female beauty, I may add 
here, what perhaps was not known to my Hindoo friend, 
that the goose is an affectionate animal, and capable, 
when kindly treated, of forming a strong attachment to 
its human protector; an inst of which was given 
in a previous number of the ‘Journal.’ But, on the 
whole, I cannot help thinking that my worthy pundit’s 
admiration of the goose would have been still more 
intensified, could his prejudices have allowed him to 
share my last Michaelmas dinner, and to see his fa- 
yourite, divested of his plumes, and served up, stuffed 
and seasoned, in the most approved style of fashion. 
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ROMAN MEDICINE STAMPS. 


Professor Simson lately read a curious paper in the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh — the subject of ancient 
Romen medicine stamps. The immediate subject of 
attention was a stamp of this kind which was found a 
few years ago in the ruins of what was su to be a 
Roman house at Tranent in Haddingtonshire. It appears 
that about sixty such articles have found in various 
et throughout Western Eu where the Romans 
= hpge mene A medicine stamp is a small oblong stone, 

a 


cut in the manner of a seal on one side, #0 
as to uce an impression on a soft or plastic substance. 
The age og usually contains the name of the prac- 
titioner, name of the medicine, and the disease for 


which the drug was used. Nearly, if not quite all the 
medicine stamps yet discovered refer to diseases of the 
eyes; and co-relatively to this fact, we learn that the 

man medical writers describe a great number of col- 
lyria, or medicines for the eyes, rag Oe which passed by 
the names of the physicians who invented them. 
On the Tranent stamp there are legends on two sides, 
which, with some slight filling up by Professor Simson, 
read as follows:— 


L. VALLATINI EVODES AD CICATRICES ET ASPERITUDINES. 
L. VALLATINI APALOCROCODES AD DIATHESES. 


—— translated thus:— The Evodes of Lucius 
Vallatinus for cicatrices and granulations—The mild cro- 
codes of Lucius Vallatinus for affections of the eyes. The 
evodes was a medicine so called from its pleasant odour, 
and the crocodes avas one which derived its name from the 
crocus or saffron involved in its ingredients. To a modern 
inhabitant of Scotland, it is curious to think of a medical 
practitioner using these medicines for ophthalmic dis- 
eases at a place which is now a colliers’ village, though 
in the midst of a fertile district. Tranent, it may be re- 
marked, is only four or five miles from Inveresk, which 
was a colonia or town of the Romans. The medicine 
stamp is among the many curious objects now shown, 
with t liberality towards the public, by the Society of 
Scottish Antiquaries at their museum in Edinburgh. 


THE IVORY TRADE. 


Few persons have an idea of the value and extent of 
the importations of ivory into-Southampton, principally 
from Alexandria, by the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s steamers. The demand has greatly increased 
during the last few years; and although the supply has 
been considerably augmented, it is not pede to the 
demand. The tusks and pieces (nearly 3000 in all) 
brought here by the Ripon on her last voyage were 
lately sold by public auction in London, and readily 
realised from 18s, to 25s. per pound, the whole produc- 
ing nearly L.25,000, the greater portion of which was 
paid down immediately, a discount of 24 per cent. being 
allowed for cash, but the payment is not extended be- 
no one month from the day of sale, It appears that 
arge quantities of tusks which have been from time to 
time shed by wild elephants are found buried in the 
deserts of Arabia. These are bought “P principally on 
account of the of Egypt, and then transmitted 
to England for sale. Some of the teeth imported in the 
Ripon were of this class, and in an advanced state of 
decay, such as it must have taken centuries to produce.— 
Hampshire Independent. 


HINTS TO HUSBANDS. 

Do not jest with your wife upon a subject in which 
there is danger of wounding her feelings. Remember 
that she treasures every word you utter, though you 
—_ never think of it again—Do not rep your 
wife with a personal defect, for if she has sensibility, 
you inflict a wound difficult to heal.—Do not treat your 
wife with inattention in company; it touches her pride 
—and she will not respect you more or love you better 
for it.—Do not upbraid your wife in the presence of a 
third person. The sense of your disregard for her feel- 
ings will prevent her from acknowledging her fault.— 
Do not o invite your friends to jaunt, and leave 
your wife at home. e might s that you esteemed 
others more companionable than herself—If you would 
have a pleasant home and cheerful wife, pass your 
evenings under your own roof—Do not be stern and 
silent in your own house, and remarkable for your 
sociability elsewhere—Remember that your wife has as 
much need of recreation as yourself, and devote a por- 
tion at least of your leisure hours to such society and 
amusements as she may join. By doing so, you will 
secure her smiles and increase her affection. 
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